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Introduction 


The 1932-’33 staff of The Wesleyan makes its bow to 
the students and to the faculty with this, its first issue. 
We thought that perhaps you are as weary as we of the 
morbid, sordid tragedy and unhappiness that has charac- 
terized so much of the creative work lately; so we have 
made this conscious effort to give you a cheerful issue 
as an introduction. 

We hope that you will enjoy with us a delightful story 
from Carolyn Bacon. We are offering you, too, something 
new in the delicate imagery of Agnes Highsmith’s poetry. 
It is always a pleasure for us to present new writers to 
you, and we are fortunate this month in being able to give 
you a poem by Elizabeth Moseley, a new staff member. 
You will find something humanly amusing in our two 
plays for the month. 

We are on the lookout for new contributors, and we 
shall always appreciate any suggestions or any material 
that you may have to offer. We want The Wesleyan to be 
your magazine this year. 
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Foreword 


Pollyanna had a glad hook. She knew 
how to make other people glad , too. 


fVe hope that our Wesleyan Glad 
Book will make you happy. 
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Best Laid Plans 

By Helen Flanders 


CHARACTERS:— 

Janet — A college girl. 

Kat — Who amuses the bunch. 

Lanky — Who is fat and good natured. 
Sally — Who says what she thinks — 
sharp tongued. 

Thelma — Who is disliked. 

SCENE I 

SETTING: — Scene opens in a dormitory 
bed room of a southern college. The 
room is quite attractively furnished, 
and is colorful with chintz window 
drapes, pennants and pictures on the 
walls, and numerous pillows heaped 
about. In the upper left are twin beds; 
in the lower left a writing desk and 
chair; in the lower right a dresser; in 
the upper right, an easy chair, a floor 
lamp, and an end-table; on side center 
is a square table with a victrola, and 
it is piled high with magazines and 
books. Center back is a door leading 
into the corridor. As the scene opens, 
Janet, Lanky, and Sally are on the bed 
eating chocolate cake, the remains of 
which are on the center table. Kat is 
seated at the desk, writing. 

SALLY (falling over on the bed) : 
MMM! What a cake, Oh, gee! It used to 
take a man to make me happy, but now, 
all I have to do is just get full! 

KAT (looking up from her writing) : 
My dear girl, how very gross! (Sighing) 
'Tis sad how the secluded life of a college 
woman coarsens one! 

SALLY: You ought to know! 

KAT: Say, if I weren't busy, I’d be 
all over you like a coat of paint. 

JANET: What in the world are you 
doing Kat? 

KAT: Oh, mysterious are the ways of 
man. 

JANET: Shut up, nut. (Making a dive 
for her) I’ll find out. (Kat shrieks and 
scrambles madly to cover up what she 
has written). 


KAT: Oh, you're just too playful this 
afternoon. Does Friday always go to your 
head like that? 

JANET: Well, let me see what you’re 
doing then. 

SALLY: Come on, Kat; musn't keep 
secrets from little playmates. 

(Lanky is eating steadily). 

KAT: Oh, well. All right, all right! 
I suppose curiosity must be satisfied. I’m 
writing a poem. 

JANET and SALLY (shrieking): A 
poem? You can't write a poem! 

LANKY (cakily) : A poem? 

KAT: You see, my friends! Even 
Lanky takes notice. 

SALLY : Well, explain yourself. Are 
you sure you feel all right? No pain 
anywhere? (She feels her forehead and 
pulse.) 

KAT: Stop, idiot! It's for the cam- 
paign ! 

JANET: Kat, you bug! You're a 
doubie-crosser. 

SALLY : Well! Since when did you de- 
velop into a genius? 

KAT: Well, you know in class today 
Dr. Taylor said he especially admired a 
woman with brains. So I began devel- 
oping some! Why not? When he raved 
about Mrs. Macbeth's dark beauty we 
most had to tie Janet to keep her from 
dyeing her hair. 

JANET: Ooh! I never did! 

SALLY: Well, if you're trying to de- 
velop brains, I'd just give up if I were 
you ! 

KAT: Ow! My ardor cools! 

LANKY (dreamily) : Why waste so 
much energy on a mere English profes- 
sor, anyway, as I always say. “You're 
all nuts." Why, when it comes to choos- 
ing between a man and chocolate cake. 
Mmm ! I'd take the cake any day. 

SALLY : You do take the cake for lazi- 
ness. You won't even try to get him to 
notice you. 
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LANKY: But why? I don’t want a 
man! 

JANET: Oh, heavens! Not even when 
he’s the only decent male in town I Just 
the fact that he’s new and young ought 
to be a grand drawing-card. Besides, he 
is adorable. 

KAT: Take lessons from yon Janet, 
Lanky love. She has femininity and 
doesn’t need brains. 

LANKY : Well, I wouldn’t have that 
if I used gallons of Jergen’s Lotion and 
tons of Lux Toilet Soap so I’ll leave 
“Cod’s Gift to Woman” to you three to 
win. 

SALLY : And speaking of the angel, 
have you noticed how that horrid Thelma 
has been hanging around him lately? 

JANET: Have I! She simply makes 
excuses to remain after class. It is dis- 
graceful. 

SALLY: Good night! As if he’d look 
at her! Old plain thing, dull, “lifeless 
like a clod,” with apologies to some poet. 
Not you, Kat ! 

KAT: She reminds me of milk toast. 
All soppy, anaemic, limp, and insipid. 

LANKY : Well, she at least has an im- 
mortal soul. 

(All laugh). 

KAT: Lanky, I congratulate you on 
your first bright remark of the season! 

LANKY: Thank you! Thank you! 
(Nodding her head and shaking clasped 
hands in self-congratulatory manner). 

JANET (going over to window) : Well 
I declare! There are Thelma and Dr. 
Taylor now, just coming in. They’ve evi- 
dently been for a walk or something. 
Ooh! That makes me so mad. 

(They all rush over to look out. All 
but Lanky who ambles over last). 

KAT: I give up! Why doesn’t she let 
him alone! I know he could murder her. 
He’s too polite to openly insult her. 

SALLY : Somebody ought to squelch 
her good and proper! Just because she’s 
a senior, just one year ahead of us, she 
thinks that makes her Mrs. Van Aster 


Poop, one of the intellectuals. — I’ll tell 
you! Let’s ask her up here to eat some 
cake, and casually and in the kindest of 
manners insinuate that she is not his 
type, and that her labor is in vain? She 
just makes me sick. 

KAT: Oh! Let’s do! I’ll go get her. 

JANET: We ought not. She might get 
her feelings hurt. 

KAT: Oh, baby we aren’t going to 
really say anything. Just hint. Somebody 
really ought to tell her not to run after 
him so, though, sure ’nough. He might 
have to insult her some day. Just think 
how that would make her feel. 

LANKY: Well, ‘maybe after all, she’d 
be a comfort when he had the toothache. 
She could give him paregoric, anyway. 

SALLY : All right, sunbeam; go on and 
get her, Kat. He’s left. Hurry! 

(Slight pause.) 

SALLY : Have you heard the latest on 
Vivian? 

JANET: No. Tell us. 

SALLY: Well, I was walking down the 
hall last night with my alarm clock; I 
passed Vivian and trying to be conver- 
sational, like a fine Pollyanna, I waved 
it at her and said, “Curfew shall not ring 
tonight.” And she said, “What a cute 
name for a clock !” 

JANET: I give up! 

LANKY: Well, what about Elsie Dins- 
more, the second? Today in class Dr. 
Putney was reading to us, and he came 
to where the hero screamed, “Damn the 
Yankees.” Well, sir, when he said that, 
Alice jumped six feet in the air and said, 
“My goodness.” Everybody nearly died! 

(Door opens, and Kat and Thelma en- 
ter.) 

SALLY: Hello, Thelma. 

THELMA (spiritlessly) : How are 
you? 

SALLY: We’ve been gossiping and 
making ourselves sick over chocolate 
cake; so we thought you’d like to join 

us. 

THELMA: Oh, thank you. 

KAT: She doesn’t mean for you to get 
sick. The cake is really all right De- 
licious, we wanted you to have some. 
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THELMA: Oh, thank you. 

(Janet cuts her a piece of cake, and 
Thelma nibbles it silently). 

SALLY: Been walking? 

THELMA: Urn Hum. 

KAT: I thought I saw Dr. Taylor go- 
ing out as I came up? Did he go with 
you? 

THELMA: Um Hum. 

JANET (brightly) : Isn’t he sweet? 
You know we’ve all fallen for him. 

KAT: In a big way! We’re determined 
to get him. We’re having worlds of fun 
betting on who’ll get the first date with 
him. The losers have to give the winners 
a pair of chiffon hose. 

THELMA: Oh, You’re bidding for 
him? 

SALLY : Yes. You see we all want him, 
and we’re all going for him. That is, all 
but Lanky. 

THELMA: What is the matter with 
Lanky? 

LANKY: Oh, I’m going to be famous. 
There won’t be room for a man in my 
life. I'll take up too much space myself, 
in more ways than one. 

SALLY: Whoopee! Bright remark 
number two. 

THELMA: Who’s going to win? 

KAT: Well, it’s hard to tell. We’re all 
so charming! Ahem! Pardon my inferio- 
rity complex. But we’re charming in dif- 
ferent ways. Sally looks like a duchess, 
Janet has the “femme” appeal and I — 

JANET and SALLY: Have brains! 

KAT: Say, sarcastic! 

SALLY: But, as I’ve said, we have 
our own little map of campaign; and 
if we lose — 

THELMA: Suppose all of you lose? 

SALLY (nettled) : Well, he could do 
worse, much worse than picking one of 
us. We’re interested in the same things 
he's interested in, and — 


THELMA: Oh— 

JANET (sweetly) : You know some- 
times I’ve imagined that if he did not 
like us, he would choose a girl tall, slen- 
der, and ethereally beautiful — a regal 
blonde, like the lady of Shallot, only more 
sparkling. No every-day person for him! 

SALLY: No, goodness! He would be 
frightfully bored. He’d want romance, 
and a wife he could show off. 

KAT: He’s been seen more than once 
looking into Janet’s soulful eyes when 
he’s reading a particularly beautiful pas- 
sage. 

JANET: But he looks at you when he 
cracks a joke. 

LANKY: And he looks at Sally when 
she chews gum. 

SALLY: Ooh! Lanky! I’ll get even 
with you! 

THELMA: I guess I’d better go. It’s 
almost time for dinner. 

JANET: Well, come back. We enjoyed 
having you. 

THE OTHERS (Murmuring): Yes, 
do. 

THELMA: Thank you. 

( She goes to the door, pauses, and looks 
back at them). By the way, I’m to be 
married after graduation. I wish you 
could come to the wedding. 

KATE: Married! 

SALLY: To who? 

THELMA: Sarah! Such English! I’m 
going to marry Dr. Taylor. (Exit). 

(They all gasp, and stand motionless, 
gaping at each other.) 

LANKY : Well, I hope he has toothache 
often. That’ll help. 

KAT: Lanky, that's bright remark 
number three. (She solemnly shakes 
hands with Lanky. Janet and Sally fall 
into chairs as the curtain falls.) 


TO NIGHT 


Out of the softness 
Of yoxtr deep dark , 
Out of the stillness 
Of your robed heart , 
Out of the lost stars 
Of your massed sky , 


Out of the wind bars 
Of your 8 till song ; 

Into the soul depths 
Of wondering me , 

With on-quickening step 
C omes — reality . 

Agnes Highsmith. 
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To Kiss The Cross 



" r gf tt? 0MET1MES ' Dan » there ' s such 

ftXOf an awful ache inside of me 
*^at * think my heart must be 
breaking. Surely there's some- 
thing that I can do to keep 

' ▼ M him from thinking. There in 
the hospital it was all different — there 
was so much company, he was such a he- 
ro, and until the very last there was the 
hope that perhaps he might walk again. 
Now, why there's only awful certainty 
and me, and the public that adored him 
as a hero pilot has left him to a casual 
existence. It terrifies me to face the fu- 
ture, and yet I've got just that to do for 
both of us,” finished the girl. 

She was standing beside a window, one 
hand toying with the shade string, and 
the street light that shone in between 
the heavy curtains caught at the tears 
hanging on her lashes and shadowed her 


face subtly. She threw back her head to 
dash off the teardrops and turned to the 
man who stood with his back to the fire. 

“Anne,” he said, as if in answer to her 
gesture, “there's nothing that I can do 
to help you, and there's so little that you 
can do. If it were a question of financial 
aid — but I guess I know him too well. 
Of course, he needs to keep his mind off 
himself for the time being, but sooner or 
later there must come a readjustment to 
life. Physical activity for him now is, of 
course, out of the question, and I hate 
to think of his becoming reconciled to any 
other kind of existence. If, as you say, he 
has decided that he would like to write, do 
all that you can to foster that desire. 
Even if he never makes a great success 
of it, it will afford him something to think 
about for a while. Only time can bring 
to him the opportunity to fashion out a 
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new philosophy of life — that must come 
gradually.” 

There was a seriousness of tone in his 
speech that somehow carried out the fine, 
clean-cut impression that the young man 
made upon one. There was in his face a 
look of calm and thoughtful purpose that 
explained why he should be the hearer of 
the young woman’s troubles. Now, his 
eyes were mirroring something of the be- 
wilderment, something of the worry that 
he felt in his own mind about his friend, 
Walter Carter. His eyes sought the face 
of the woman again, and she once again 
lifted her head in a sort of grim deter- 
mination. From the room beyond them 
there came the sound of a fresh young 
voice that seemed to be reading something 
aloud. Dan Holmes noticed it for the 
first time. 

The girl, too, seemed to become aware 
of the voice as she said, “That’s Cathryn 
White, a college friend of mine. She has 
been simply lovely to me since Walter’s 
accident — stayed with me while he was 
in the hospital, and since he’s been home, 
she’s spent a lot of time over here trying 
to keep him amused. She was interested 
in writing, too, though she never really 
did any seriously, and since Walter’s de- 
cided to write she has been reading to 
him a lot of the books that we studied in 
college. He seems to enjoy having her 
around.” 

There was a wistfulness in the last of 
her words that did not go unnoticed by 
the young lawyer. There were two sides 
to every question, and it was his business 
to find out the cause of all the prolonged 
unhappiness in the home that had re- 
sulted from Walter’s airplane crash. They 
went into the next room to join Walter 
Carter and the girl, and Dan watched his 
friend. 

There was something tragic in the sight 
of that fine young man sitting there in 
the wheel chair, something pitiable in 
the braces that encased both his legs at 
the knee, something more pitiable to one 
w ? ho had known his characteristic physi- 
cal vigor in seeing him thus stilled. The 
reading had stopped at the interruption, 
but not too soon for Dan Holmes to no- 


tice the abstract look in the eyes of the 
young man — it was as if he were hearing 
the voice of the reader from a great dis- 
tance. Somehow that look was unfamiliar 
to the man who had been his friend since 
boyhood. Ilis blue eyes wore continually 
the glaze that comes from real suffering, 
and there were still the agony-etched 
lines about the firm mouth and chin. His 
hair, always unruly and rough, was an 
iron grey — suffering had done that, too, 
and much of that suffering had been ment- 
al as Dan Holmes well knew. 

As Walter saw his wife come into the 
room, his hands gripped the arms of his 
chair, the long thin fingers stiffened until 
the nails went white. A glow of pleasure 
suffused the colorless face to be suc- 
ceeded by a mingled look of hurt and be- 
wilderment. In the minutes that followed, 
Dan Holmes forgot to be conscious of 
anything except the girl to whom he was 
being introduced. Somehow all in a sec- 
ond she had blotted everything else from 
his consciousness as he looked into her 
green eyes that sparkled like ice in the 
sun. He was talking to her. 

Anne had gone to her husband, and 
pulling a stool up close to his knees was 
trying to talk to him about the book he 
had been reading. Casually she picked 
the book up from the floor where it had 
dropped, and consternation was mirrored 
in her face as she saw that it was a book 
of poetry. 

“Why, Walter, I didn’t know that you 
enjoyed poetry. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

The man looked down at her rather 
shyly and said, “I didn’t realize the fact 
myself until tonight when Cathryn 
brought this over here and read some 
of it to me. Some of those that she se- 
lected made me ashamed of myself — they 
expressed so vividly what I’ve been feel- 
ing and trying to say on paper.” 

His words seemed to call up a thousand 
memories, and there were a thousand 
things that Anne would have liked to say 
to him just then. She only steadied her 
lips. 

“I’m glad you enjoyed them.” 

Long after Dan and Cathryn had gone, 
Walter sat in his wheel chair thinking— 
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bitter, rebellious thoughts raced through 
his mind as Anne sat close by the table 
sewing. Her thoughts were rebellious, 
too, but of a different kind. The glow in 
the grate began to cool and turn grey, 
and Anne got up to put more coal on the 
fire. The man sat looking into the flames 
that leaped up. That he should ever come 
to this — let Anne keep up fires when there 
he sat as useless as a wooden doll. God, 
better to be a wooden doll with no mind 
than to live out one's life with every fac- 
ulty keen to the suffering that was his, 
with every nerve tense at the thought of 
the bitterness of his lovely girl-wife tied 
up to a half-man. Women needed someone 
to lean on, and now he had to lean on 
her. She had been such a sport about 
things and had tried so bravely not to 
let him see that she minded — she had 
even joked about things. Joke? How could 
anyone joke? In the midst of a laugh 
there would come the awful sense of his 
own helplessness to turn his gaiety to 
sheer mockery. Would it have been cow- 
ardly to face eternity self-propelled? 
Wasn't there too much punishment in 
having to live on? He didn't want her 
pity. Better that she should ignore him 
than to treat him like such a helpless 
baby. Solution? This problem had none. 
It was as if the fates had set this un- 
solvable puzzle before him, taunting him 
with the knowledge that there was no 
way out of things without hurting or 
being hurt. He couldn't blame Anne if she 
ceased to love him, yet he couldn’t face 
the thought of the future leaving her out. 
It was like unspeakable agony to see her 
go into the next room to talk with Dan, 
leaving him to be read to by Cathryn. 
Cathryn was a lovely girl, but there were 
times w hen he longed to send her home so 
that he could think. But then, one couldn't 
just think forever. 

Anne sat there, scarcely realizing how 
crooked her stitches were, and yet, how 
could they be anything but crooked when 
her own thoughts were so hopelessly 
tangled? Somehow she could not get that 
book of poetry out of her mind. Why be- 
fore his accident, Walter had laughed at 
her one night when she had wanted to 


read poetry to him. It was such a little 
thing, and yet, how little things could 
hurt — little things like his smile for Cath- 
ryn. If there were just some way of mak- 
ing him satisfied, something that he could 
do. Why couldn't people learn to forget? 
Somehow she had never grown accus- 
tomed to the injustice of Walter’s being 
the one who was hurt. Gladly would she 
have taken his place. It did not fit in 
with her simple and rather naive con- 
ception of a Supreme Being who looked 
after all his creatures. But she couldn't 
let her mind wander like that. She must 
set her whole being on making things 
come right for Walter. She must have 
Cathryn over more often — for dinner in 
the evenings, and if his smile for Cath- 
ryn hurt — why she just wouldn't see it. 

Three days later Dan suggested that 
Anne go out and talk to some of Walter's 
old friends at the landing field. Maybe 
they could give her some idea of how to 
make Walter snap out of it. Once out 
at the field, Anne went up with one of 
the pilots on a short test flight, and when 
she came down and started home, she was 
much encouraged. The pilot had promised 
to come out to see Walter and to bring 
some of his other friends. All the way 
home Anne consoled herself for leaving 
Walter with the thought of his happiness 
at the planned visits. They would sur- 
prise him, and maybe he would feel bet- 
ter. As she entered the house, she was 
smiling gently, and the wind had whipped 
a new color into her cheeks, while her 
eyes glowed, fairly spilling all her plans. 
She had told Walter that she had to go 
down to see Dan on business, and she 
would let him think that until later. She 
let herself in softly, and tipping to the 
door of the front room she saw Walter 
sitting there alone — head thrown back 
and all the suffering and heartche of a 
lifetime written there on his face. She 
started to go to him when she saw him 
turn his head toward the door into the 
den. The expression on this face had 
changed to one of animation, and he was 
smiling at Cathryn as she came into the 
room with her arms full of books. Anne's 
face went white, flushed, and paled again 
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— the same smile that she had seen so 
often lately when he was with Cathryn. 
Oh, she couldn’t let her imagination run 
away with her like that just because 
Walter had been so silent and depressed 
lately. Swiftly she opened the glass door 
and started into the room with a smile 
to hide the quivering of her lips. Again 
she saw the expression on the man’s face 
change. 

“Hello,” she said. “I’m so glad that 
you came over, Cathryn, for I was afraid 
that Walter would get lonely while I was 
out” 

A thousand times in the week that fol- 
lowed Anne tortured herself with that 
smile. Over and over she told herself that 
it was all imagination, and yet always 
there was Walter’s moroseness when they 
were alone and his gaiety when he was 
with Cathryn — a gaiety whose strained 
note she failed to catch. This had been 
something that she could not confide even 
to Dan: In real life one does not spread 
her heartches before the world. She had 
tried to help Walter in his efforts to write 
telling herself how silly she was to im- 
agine that he did not like for her to read 
his work. Then there had been the day 
when she caught him hiding one of his 
stories. Caught — no that was not the 
word, for she had not been trying to check 
up on him. She hadn’t known w r hat heart- 
ache was till then. She had begun to hate 
Cathryn and to interpret everything she 
did jealously. She could not fail to notice 
the new expression in her friend’s eyes 
or her happiness — these things cut her. 
She had forced herself to be gracious to 
Cathryn till the strain was telling on 
her; there were dark circles under her 
eyes and the hollow at the base of her 
throat stood out startlingly. She had 
fought thinking until she was weak with 
the struggle. Now, though, that was all 
over. She had come to a real decision, and 
the tearing agony had given place to a 
dull, deadening pain. Tonight, she would 
tell Dan that she was leaving Walter, and 
she would write a note explaining things. 

All day she busied herself about the 
house, mechanically straightening things 
and quelling the rebellious thoughts that 


would break through the lethargy of her 
spirit. Time after time she passed the 
door of the front room, and each time she 
saw Walter sitting lost in thought, sup- 
posedly writing. 

At last, as if giving in to an insistent 
urge, she went into the den to write 
the note to Walter. Somehow, though, he 
was in the very atmosphere — the worn 
leather jacket that hung on the chair, 
the smell of tobacco that lingered in the 
old chair in which she sat. Somewhere 
outside someone was whistling “The Ros- 
ary.” She couldn’t stand it. She fled into 
her own room on the other side of the 
house. 

The whistling ceased, and a fresh 
young voice was singing the words. Al- 
most unconsciously they entered the 
thoughts of the man sitting there in his 
wheel chair. “To kiss the cross” — the 
music stopped, and the last line seemed 
to hang there in the air. Kiss the cross — 
wasn’t it enough just to bear it? Could 
a man carry a double cross? Anne, why 
she was life itself. Life couldn’t be with- 
out her. Oh the other day when she had 
come in so exhilarated after being out 
with Dan — the mockery of its being Dan. 

In another room, Anne had written one 
note and torn it up. She would not send 
Walter a tear-s pattered letter. She was 
writing again, slowly and carefully — 
holding the pen so tightly that the point 
of it made a stub line on the paper. Often 
the writing was interrupted as she 
dabbed at her eyes with a wet ball of 
a handkerchief. Each word was stabbing 
into her consciousness, forcing her to 
think of what she was doing. 

“I am leaving, Walter, and I don’t 
want you to worry or be sorry. What I 
am doing is best for you. Cathryn can do 
so much more in helping you to refashion 
your life than I can. 

“I shall go back into the newspaper 
game. It fascinates me, and perhaps it 
will help me to forget. 

“Keep trying, Walter, and success will 
come. Remember, that if there is one 
thing that I can do to help, I am always 
ready. God give you happiness — Good 
bye.” 
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Somehow the long day passed, and with 
the night came Dan. Walter had gone in- 
to the den to read ; so Anne went into the 
front room to talk to the lawyer. She was 
trying to explain her actions without 
mentioning Cathryn's name and without 
saying anything hateful of Walter, and 
all unconsciously her voice had risen. 

Suddenly Walter Carter became con- 
scious of her voice breaking into the page 
that he was reading. Each word was dis- 
tinct and clear-cut, seeming almost to 
float through the door from the front 
room into the den. 

“I’m leaving him, Dan. It's best for us 
both. Somebody's happiness has to be sac- 
rificed." 

This was torture to listen to this ab- 
rupt confirmation of all his fears. God, 
she was leaving him for Dan. Swiftly 
the man propelled his chair through the 
door into the hall and on back into the 
kitchen — anywhere away from the sound 
of that voice. It was as though he was 
running from some real terror. Terror? 
No, sheer agony of soul excluded all else. 

Walter Carter, too, wrote a note that 
night — long after Anne had gone to bed 
to cry herself to sleep. Even the scratch 
of the pen on paper was torture to his 
taut nerves. 

“I shall go away, Anne. That will be 
best. Don't pity me — I would rather have 
your hatred than your pity. 

“All these days I have felt your bit- 
terness at being fated to live on with me. 
I've been a coward not to act sooner. Now, 


Anne, I know that my sole desire is to 
help you to happiness. Happiness for me 
doesn't count." 

Because the next day dawned clear and 
blue, crisp and cold, neither Anne nor 
Walter could quite force themselves to a 
deliverance of their notes. They had both 
been gay with a forced brightness, but 
now night was approaching, and each was 
valiantly searching for courage. Anne 
had decided to give Walter her note as 
she took away his tray at tea time, and 
he had planned to slip hers to her, then, 
too. So busy had they been all day at 
their game of pretending that neither 
had noticed Cathryn's absence all day. 

Anne had left the room, returning with 
her note folded tight into the palm of 
her hand. The doorbell rang, and she 
went to answer it. Walter reached rather 
furtively into his own pocket and drew 
out the note that he had worn thin with 
re-reading. Suddenly he heard Anne 
laugh. There was a hysterical note in her 
laughter, and she came running into the 
room. 

"Oh, Walter, Cathryn and Dan are 
married. See, here's a note from them." 

Somehow her eyes were glowing hap- 
pily, and for the first time in weeks, Wal- 
ter pulled her face down to his own. 

A little later as Anne poked at the fire, 
one corner flamed up from a tiny, folded 
piece of paper, and Walter was stuffing 
bits of tom paper deep into his pocket. 

“To kiss the cross," Anne heard him 
say in an undertone. 


THANKSGIVING 

Last night there was a golden globe of 
moon 

Tilted all awry; 

Today there was a burnished ball of 
flame 

Set in a pale sky ; 

Tonight a million crystal stars 
Shimmer far and high. 

These symbols of thanksgiving now 
Mere life has brought to me, 

And promise of their going on 
Into eternity ! 
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“Modern Romance” 

By Eugenia Coleman 


CHARACTERS: — Anne Fleming, Mrs. 
Fleming, Harry, Bob, Tom, Alfred. 

SCENE I 

SETTING: — Reception and small living 
room of the Fleming home. A door at 
the left is the side entrance to the 
house. A door to the right leads into a 
hall. A comfortable sofa faces the au- 
dience behind which is a long table on 
which a telephone stands, along with 
magazines and various articles. The 
furnishings of the room are luxurious 
but comfortable. 

(Anne, an attractive young girl, is 
curled up on the sofa. Mrs. Fleming is 
sitting in chair holding a magazine.) 

ANNE: Mother, what am I to do? I 
couldn’t help it Harry asked me first. 
You know the Edgewood Club — so ro- 
mantic, and ideally situated. Last night 
was so pretty and the music was playing 
so divinely. No one could have refused 
marrying anybody under such circum- 
stances. 

MRS. FLEMING: How on earth did 
you so lose your head — and what about 
Tom? 

ANNE: I simply forgot about him at 
the moment. Then Bob — you know how 
impetuous he is — he quite swept me off 
my feet. I couldn’t say “no” to him. Mo- 
ther — he’s such a darling. 

MRS. FLEMING (laughing) : Anne, 
you astonish me. I’ve always had the 
greatest faith in your judgments. I can’t 
advise you. This, or rather these, are 
your affairs. Make your ow*n decision and 
stick by it. I refuse to meddle and play 
with your happiness. 

(The telephone rings. Mrs. Fleming 
exits at right door as Anne answers.) 

ANNE: Hello— -oh, yes, Tom. — Ura, 
Love to see you.— Yes, right now. 

(Anne goes to table, picks up small 
powder box, stands in front of mirror 
and powders nose. The telephone rings. 
She answers it) 


ANNE: Hello — Who? — Oh, of course, 
Harry, how stupid of me — Feeling fine, 
thanks — I should say not — I mean — it 
was all so sudden. Sorry, I have an 
engagement tonight, and I never break 
one, you know. — This afternoon? Yes, 
I’d love to see you. About five? — Goodbye. 

(Anne picks up magazine from table, 
sits down on sofa. The door-bell rings. 
She goes to door. Tom enters. He is a 
bright looking young man with a keen 
intellectual expression.) 

TOM: Good morning, Anne. I thought 
you might like to take a little ride. How* 
about it? 

ANNE: I’m sorry (looking at her 
watch), but I have an engagement for 
lunch and just won’t have time, Tom. 

TOM: Well, I’ll stay a few minutes if 
I may. 

(They walk toward sofa and sit down.) 

ANNE: I missed you at the dance lpst 
night 

TOM : I had a little business to attend 
to — couldn’t make it 

(Phone rings; Anne jumps. Tom starts 
toward phone.) 

ANNE: I’ll get it, Tom — thanks 
(reaching phone) Hello — OH — Good 
morning — Bob, how lovely of you — yes, 
I’d adore to — I can’t tell you now (glanc- 
ing at Tom) Yes— But I do — No. Please, 
Bob be sensible — NO, just supper, Bob. 

I have a date tonight Sorry— Seven? I’ll 
be ready. 

(Anne turns away from phone.) 

ANNE: Bob’s a grand person, but just 
must have his owrn way. 

TOM: Yes, I know Bob — that’s what’s 
worrying me, Anne. Do you care so much 
for him 7 

ANNE: Yes, I like Bob, Tom. I guess 
it is his impulsive manner. He quite 
sweeps me off my feet 

TOM: Anne, don’t marry Bob. I don’t 
know whether he has asked you or not, 
but before you give him your final an- 
swer, will you consider me? 
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ANNE: Consider you — how? — Good 
heavens, you don’t mean — ? 

TOM: Yes, I do mean just that — You 
know I love you — I’ve told you so many 
times, but I didn’t want to ask you to 
marry me until I thought you’d had your 
good times — Now, I believe settling down 
would do you good. — You need me, Anne 
—how about it? 

ANNE: Oh, Tom, it is so good of you 
to want me, but I don’t think I can — 

TOM: And why not — you really love 
me and don’t know it — If you don’t say 
“yes” my whole life will be ruined. You 
wouldn’t do that to me would you, Anne? 

ANNE: Oh, dear, no, of course not, 
Tom. 

TOM (holding her hand) : Then you 
will say yes? 

ANNE: I’ll have to think it over, Tom. 

TOM: Of course, sweetheart. I know 
that you will say yes, because I’m sure 
you love me. (He leans over, puts his 
arm around her.) 

ANNE: Oh, Tom — Please — let’s not get 
so romantic in broad open daylight. 
(Looks at watch.) It is nearly one — you 
must run now, I have to be down town in 
a few minutes. 

(They walk toward door.) 

TOM: May I drive you down? 

ANNE: No thanks, I’ll need my car 
later. (Opening entrance door.) 

TOM: When may I see you? 

ANNE: You are coming to my party 
tomorrow night? (Tom nods.) I’ll see you 
then. 

TOM : Good enough. See you. Goodbye. 

(ANNE goes back to sofa, puts her 
head in her hands and mumbles) : What 
must I do? oh dear — 

MRS. FLEMING (entering): Anne, 
where are you, dear? 

ANNE: Here, Mother. 

MRS. FLEMING: I didn’t see you — I 
wanted to ask you about the party — Why 
Anne, you’ve been crying. What is it? 

(Mrs'. Fleming goes to sofa and takes 
Anne in her arms.) 

ANNE: Mother, Tom has just asked 
me to marry him. 

MRS. FLEMING: There now, child. 
Tell me all about it. 


ANNE: I’ve told you already about 
Harry and Bob. And now Tom. — They 
are all so sweet, I wish I could marry 
every one of them. 

MRS. FLEMING: I do believe you have 
lost all reasoning power, Anne. 

ANNE: I know — this muddle is not at 
all like me. 

MRS. FLEMING: I have never before 
known you not to be able to think clearly 
and see things through. You can only 
marry one man, you know. This is a 
question for you to decide. Your father 
and I like all of them, but we are going 
to let you pick your own husband. Your 
heart should be able to discriminate. 

ANNE: Maybe it will yet — (getting up 
from sofa). Come on, Mother. Show me 
w’hat you have done to the dining room. 

(They exit arm in arm.) 

SCENE II 

SETTING: — Same as Scene I, the follow- 
ing night. Anne and Harry, dressed in 

evening clothes, are standing by the 

table. 

ANNE: Here’s a cigarette, Harry (of- 
fering him a box from the table.) Now 
let’s hurry back and dance. The honored 
hostess might be missed. 

HARRY : Not until you tell me that 
next month we’ll be married. 

(Harry catches Anne’s arm.) 

ANNE: Oh, Harry, you’ve worried me 
all night to set the date. Don’t you see 
I have other things on my mind tonight? 
I haven’t had time to think about it 
clearly yet. 

HARRY (holding her to him) : But 
Anne, I w ? ant you so badly. 

ANNE (pulling herself away): All 
right Harry, all right — any time you say 
next month — Come on, now let’s dance. 

(They start toward door, Anne pulling 
Harry, and are met by Bob and Tom just 
entering room.) 

ANNE: Don’t you boys dare desert 
these distressed maidens too long — Come 
on back soon. 

TOM: We will. (Exit Anne and Har- 
ry.) Bob, here’s a cigarette. (Reaching 
for box on table. He offers Bob one.) 

BOB: Thanks. Look here, Tom, you’ve 
always been a good friend to me, I have 
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some startling news to tell you — I’m go- 
ing to get married. I wanted to tell you 
first of all and to ask you to be my best 
man. 

TOM: Well, for heaven's sake (genu- 
inely happy) — Congratulations (shaking 
Bob's hand.) Of course, I'll be your best 
man. But isn't that a coincidence? I was 
going to tell you of my engagement. 

BOB: You engaged too? You've been 
holding out on me (shaking Tom's hand.) 
Congratulations yourself ! I always knew 
Virginia was in love with you — 

TOM (astonished): Virginia? — Oh, 
Bob, you are all — 

(Alfred, a neatly dressed young man, 
wearing spectacles, and rather boring 
looking, enters.) 

ALFRED: Oh, there you are, Tom. A 
young lady is asking for you. Come on. 
I'll take you to her. 

TOM : Can't come now, Alfred. Bob and 
I are straightening out some important 
matters. 

ALFRED: I know, all about law, but 
you must come. Your hostess demands 
that you pay some attention to this par- 
ticular young lady. 

TOM (shrugging his shoulders) : Oh, 
all right. See you later, Bob. 

(Exit Tom and Alfred) 

BOB: Well, well — to think of it— Tom 
and Virginia after all these years. (He 
takes up cigarette, lights it, starts to- 
ward door as Harry stumbles in a little 
intoxicated. He almost falls over a chair.) 

BOB: Watch out there, old boy — don't 
break your neck (and exits.) 

HARRY: Neck— No.— Neck ? Who was 
that? (Goes over to table. Struggles with 
lighting a cigarette. Alfred enters unno- 
ticed by Harry and watches him. Harry 
finally gives up.) Oh, damn— Why don't 
you light! 

ALFRED: Here, Harry, let me light 
it for you. 

HARRY : Good old Alfred. You always 
were a good friend. (Alfred lights ciga- 
rette, hands it back to Harry.) Look here, 
Alfred — I want to let you in on a secret — 
I'm going to marry the sweetest girl in 
all the world next month — 


ALFRED: Well, now isn't that nice— 
congratulations! And may I ask the name 
of so fortunate a person? 

HARRY : Anne's finally said “yes" — 
ALFRED (startled) : Anne — Anne — 
Good Lord man — you're drunk — It isn’t 
true (shaking Harry.) 

HARRY: Yep, it's true. That's why I'm 
so happy tonight. Go ask Anne if you 
don't believe me. 

ALFRED: I certainly shall. (Exits in 
great haste.) 

HARRY: Whoop 1a! (singing a tune 
of his own composition.) She's accepted 
me — she's accepted me — (Dancing around 
in circles.) 

TOM (entering) : Harry, for heaven's 
sake, is this a marathon? 

HARRY: Nope. Just happy. (Singing 
again) She's going to marry me — she's 
going to marry me. 

TOM: Who’s going to marry you? 
HARRY : Anne Fleming, of course. 
TOM: Harry, sober up, you are joking 
— she's going to marry me. 

HARRY: Oh, no— You just think so— 
Go ask her — 

(Tom turns to go. He meets Anne in 
door- way with Bob.) 

ANNE: What's going on in here? 
ALFRED (entering) : Oh, there you 
are, Anne. I've looked everywhere for 
you. You'd better stop Harry's silly chat- 
ter — He's announcing your engagement. 
ANNE: To whom, if I may ask? 
HARRY : To me, of course. 

BOB: To you — Absurd — She is en- 
gaged to me. 

TOM: To | tout Why Anne, tell them it 
is ridiculous — You promised to marry me. 

(Anne starts to speak but is inter- 
rupted by Alfred.) 

ALFRED: Oh, Anne, I forgot to tell 
you — your Father asked me to deliver a 
most important message to you. Will you 
step into the hall a moment? 

ANNE: Yes. Boys, I'll be back in just 
a minute and we’ll straighten out every- 
thing. 

(Exit Anne and Alfred.) 

BOB: Thank heavens I have a sense of 
humor. Anne coni turn me down; so you 
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boys better make up your minds to be 
good losers. 

TOM: That big talk of yours only 
keeps up your courage temporarily, Bob. 
Anne has always loved me — I can see the 
headlines now — “Prominent Society Girl 
Weds Brilliant Young Lawyer at — ” 

HARRY (in a sober voice): Aw, shut 
up. Anne loves me because “I’m weak” — 
she has a maternal feeling for me — that’s 
the only way to win a girl — work on her 
sympathy. 

BOB: Maternal feeling, my foot. She 
likes a dashing young sport, with flashing 
roadsters and plenty of money. Look me 
over, boys — I’m the man. 

TOM: You are both wrong. Anne’s 
keen mental ability instinctively draws 
her towards me. She is proud of my in- 
telligence because — in my modest way 
I’ll tell you — she has raved over my clev- 
er speech and my manner of swaying the 
jury in the court room. 

HARRY : Aw, you two can boast all 
day about yourselves, but with aLl your 
fine qualities I’ll bet you both fifty dol- 
lars she ends by marrying me. 

TOM: I’ll bet you a hundred she mar- 
ries me. 

BOB: I’ll take both bets and bet you 
two hundred she can’t resist marrying 
me. 

HARRY : Poor old Alfred. Guess he’s 
glad he’s not mixed up in this. I believe 


the poor boob has always secretly loved 
Anne. 

(Phone rings; Bob, who is nearest to 
it, answers.) Hello. — Why Anne — Where 
are you? Justice of the Peace? — What? — 
Good Lord (turning to Tom and Harry) 
She's married Alfred — Why, best wishes 
of course, Anne. — Goodbye. (Hangs up 
receiver.) 

TOM: What did she say? 

HARRY: Alfred? Good night. 

BOB: She said that Alfred had never 
asked her to marry him until a few 
minutes ago — that she has loved him all 
along because he is so steady, so depend- 
able, so lovable, so unselfish, so thought- 
ful. Oh, yes — she did say, “He loves me 
too much to boast.” — I can’t remember 
the other nice things about him. 

TOM: But Alfred of all people — I’d 
rather have seen her marry either of you. 
He’s such a bore. How could any girl love 
him? 

HARRY : He’s not so bad, but so un- 
romantic. 

BOB: It gets me! 

HARRY : How about those bets, boys? 

(Curtain falls as they squabble over 
the money.) 

TOM : Harry, give me fifty and here’s 

your change. 

BOB: Let’s see — two hundred minus 
a hundred to Tom and — 


THE BOY-GOD 


On Mount Olympus, a boy-god 
Was playing 

With stars, and a moonbeam bright. 
At last, he turned , with ennui 
To gaze on, 

To long for, 

The mortal world below him . 


From Mount Olympus, a boy-god 
Came down. 

Crept away from his mother-god, 
And joined a group of earthly boys. 
He shouted and ran. 

He fished and swam. 

With the mortal world about him. 


In the halls of Mount Olympus, a ruler- 
god 

Reigns supreme. 

And directs the destinies of many. 

His seat is higher than the highest. 
None know , 

None even guess, 

That he once had earthly angleworms 
In his pocket. 


Martie Oattis. 
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Love Set 

By CAROLYN BACON 


"rs—T! AY, UNCLE STEPHEN, can’t 
you manage to introduce me?’* 
ETSIv There was a sly twinkle in 
jyi Diana’s eyes and the hint of a 
fin smile on her lips as she tugged 
■ ▼ ' lightly at her uncle’s coat 
sleeve and whispered this question. 

“Introduce you to w’hom?” he asked 
with feigned innocence. 

“To Malcolm Langhoff, silly,” she chid- 
ed, and a quick nod of her head in the di- 
rection of the tennis court before them 
directed her uncle’s attention once more 
to the tall, thin boy in white ducks and 
white shirt who was giving his opponent 
a heated battle across the net. 

The championship tennis match at the 
fashionable Oak Hills Country Club was 
always an outstanding event of each sea- 
son both in the realm of sport and in so- 
ciety. It was considered quite an honor 
to win the tall silver trophy that was the 
prize for victory in the game, and com- 
petition for it was always keen. 

This year there was unusual interest 
in the championship match due to the 
fact that if Malcolm Langhoff won it, 
he would wear the crown for the third 
consecutive season — a thing heretofore 
unprecedented. His game with Clifford 
Batson had been the center of talk in 
Oak Hills circles for a long time. It had 
been discussed both pro and con by ele- 
gantly-groomed women as they sat and 
rocked back and forth while the shad- 
ows of late afternoon lengthened across 
the long porches of the enormous club- 
house. Red-faced men had paused in their 
jaunts across the golf course long enough 
to mop the perspiration from their throb- 
bing foreheads and speculate upon Bat- 
son’s chance of victory when his skill 
was pitted against that of the champion 
of two seasons. 

At length the day for the much-talked- 
of match had arrived, bringing with it 
perfect weather conditions for a cham- 


pionship game. The porches and grounds 
in front of the court were crowded with 
enthusiastic spectators, some hoping that 
Langhoff would win the right to wear his 
crown another year, and others wagering 
that Batson would be able to conquer and 
tilt him off his throne. 

For Diana, a stranger at the Oak Hills 
club, the match held no less interest than 
it held for the members who had known 
the contenders longest On the day of 
her arrival for her visit to her uncle, 
Malcolm Langhoff had been pointed out 
to her as “the best tennis player in the 
whole northeast,” and straightway her 
interest had begun to mount. Her breath 
came in short little gasps whenever she 
saw him, and she was sure she felt a pe- 
culiar flutter around her heart each time 
she saw him stride across the court to 
return an unusually swift and clean-cut 
ball. 

Diana had taken care to conceal the 
depth of her interest in young Langhoff, 
however, for she knew that Uncle Steph- 
en, whimsical bachelor that he was, would 
think that was just another proof that 
she was still a “silly schoolgirl.” That 
was the category that he had placed her 
in ever since she was a junior in high 
school, and the annoying part of it was 
that he still applied the rather derogatory 
epithet even though she was now a senior 
in college. 

She often wondered just why Uncle 
Stephen was so sure that all schoolgirls 
were silly, but she dared not ask him. It 
was far better that her curiosity go un- 
satisfied. Diana herself was fully con- 
vinced of the fact that no one could be a 
schoolgirl and be silly — the two just 
didn’t go together. A schoolgirl was re- 
quired to know too many things both in 
and out of books to be classed as silly, 
but she had never tried to make Uncle 
Stephen see this side of the question. 
Some day she would — but not just now. 
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Her white-gloved hand found its way 
again to her uncle’s arm, and she squeezed 
it excitedly, then when she realized that 
he was looking at her with an amused 
smile, she gave a sly wink. 

“Doesn’t he play beautifully?” she 
asked, her brow wrinkled in serious ad- 
miration of Langhoff’s skill. 

Stephen Winship nodded and turned 
his eyes again to the court. This was the 
last game of the match, and whether he 
won it or not, Malcolm would retain the 
crown. His margin assured him of that 
His quick, sure strokes had battered 
down his opponent’s resistance, and his 
deft footwork had been worthy of a pro- 
fessional. The match had not been as 
close and hard-fought as the spectators 
had anticipated, but it had been well- 
worth the time spent in watching it just 
to see Malcolm’s display of skill. 

As he stretched himself to his full 
height, threw the ball overhead, then 
slashed the air with a powerful stroke 
of his racket that sent that ball whizzing 
across the net to land good and bounce 
scarcely at all, Diana sighed and nudged 
her uncle once more. 

“You never said whether or not you’d 
introduce me,” she reminded him. “Will 
you?” 

“When do you want me to do it?” 
Stephen asked her. 

“When the game’s over if you will; if 
not, just as soon as possible.” 

“He’ll want to shower right after the 
match,” Stephen explained. 

“Well, do it after his shower then.” 

“You’re a persistent little cuss,” he 
stated frankly, but his smile told her that 
he admired that very persistence. 

“You’ll do it then?” 

“I don’t see how I’ll get any peace 
if I don’t But I’ll warn you right now 
that you won’t like him. He’s a good ath- 
lete, and that’s about all.” 

“Well, I’ll take a shot on that,” Diana 
answered candidly. “He plays tennis well 
enough to make up for a lot of other 
things.” 

And at that moment the match was 
over. Malcolm rushed to the net and 
gripped Batson's hand, wringing it heart- 
ily. 


“Great game, Cliff,” he grinned, huge 
drops of perspiration trickling down his 
flushed face. “You surely gave me a run 
for my money that time.” 

He threw a heavy white sweater around 
his shoulders, picked up a press contain- 
ing three racquets, and swinging it in 
one arm, he came towards the clubhouse 
with giant strides. 

“Malcolm, it was wonderful,” “Malcolm, 
that was a bully game,” “Congratula- 
tions, champion,” “Good for you, Lang- 
hoff.” Felicitations screamed and shouted 
above the turmoil that followed the 
match; ferocious pats on the back and 
hearty handshakes with he didn’t know 
whom. In a daze but with his rather 
large mouth spread in a smile, Malcolm 
pushed his way slowly through the crowd 
of admirers to the nearest door of the 
clubhouse and ducked inside. 

As he passed through the door, one of 
the balls in the pocket of his racquet 
press rolled out and bounced across the 
floor near Diana. Quick as a flash she 
jumped from her chair by her uncle 
and swooped down upon it, while a 
dozen others near her scrambled for the 
same prize of the memorable match. 

Returning to her place, she displayed 
her trophy to Stephen and pointed with 
pride to the slightly blurred inscription 
upon it, “M. Langhoff.” 

“Now it doesn’t make any difference 
whether you introduce me or not,” she 
gloated proudly. “I guess that’s just as 
good as any card of introduction could 
be.” 

She took it from him and studied it 
closely, her fingers tracing the seams 
that held the covering on it and poking 
into a little rip in one of them. Finally 
she looked up at Stephen again and a 
slight tinge of pink came into her cheeks 
as she said softly, “But I’d still like that 
introduction, if you don’t mind.” 

Stephen laughed heartily, and his van- 
ity enjoyed a rather large compliment 
on the basis of that remark. 

“How is your tennis game, Diana?” he 
inquired suddenly. 

“My tennis game?” she repeated, not 
seeing any connection. 

“Yes, don't you play?” 
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“No,” she admitted readily and un- 
ashamed. “I don't even know how to hold 
a racquet.” 

Stephen sighed and shook his head. 

“Then you’d better not hope to get 
anywhere with Langhoff,” he advised her. 
“He hasn’t much use for any girl who 
can’t play at least an interesting game. 
Skill at tennis seems to be his standard 
of measurement. If you can play and take 
a great interest in the game, all right; 
if you can’t and don’t care anything 
about it, too bad.” 

He made a gesture of futility. 

“But that’s narrow-minded,” his niece 
Hared defensively. 

“Maybe so,” Stephen granted. “Haven’t 
you ever heard of narrow-minded people 
before?” 

“Oh, Uncle Stephen, don’t tease,” she 
begged. “This is serious — at least it’s 
serious to me. Malcolm doesn’t look like 
he’d be that way.” 

“But he is. The minute he finds out a 
girl can’t play a decent game of tennis, 
he’s through. Oh, he’ll be polite to her, 
but he’ll never care anything about her 
again. He’s a perfect fanatic on the sub- 
ject. If you’d lived here and known him 
as long as I have, you’d realize the truth 
of that.” 

Diana looked out across the porch and 
watched the heat waves shimmer above 
the asphalt of the tennis court. It seemed 
incredible that what Uncle Stephen said 
could be true. She felt that her illusions 
about Malcolm were suffering a severe 
jolt, and she wondered if they were going 
to survive the quake. Clenching her fist, 
she turned to him again, her wide, serious 
eyes looking straight into his twinkling 
ones. 

“Well, if you say that’s true, I sup- 
pose it is,” she conceded, “but I’m not 
going to let that discourage me until I’ve 
tried. Everybody has some faults, and 
if narrow-mindedness is his, I’ll just have 
to make allowances for it, that’s all. I 
may lose out, but I’m going to put up a 
brave fight and die trying.” 

In a few moments, Malcolm Langhoff 
in fresh white flannels and a soft green 
shirt appeared in the clubhouse door 


nearest them. Diana glanced at Stephen, 
and he knew that the look was intended to 
remind him of the promised introduction. 

“Langhoff,” he called to the boy who 
was gazing casually out on the crowd 
that surged about on the porch and 
grounds. 

Malcolm looked toward them, and 
Stephen beckoned him. 

“Miss Winship, Mr. Langhoff. This is 
my niece, Diana Winship, Malcolm. She 
is quite an admirer of your skill at ten- 
nis.” 

“Indeed I am,” Diana emphasized. 
“That was a wonderful match. I don’t 
see how you do it.” 

Malcolm blushed slightly and smiled 
down at her. 

“I’m glad if you enjoyed it,” he said 
convincingly. “Batson gave me a pretty 
tough fight for it.” 

“It looked rather one-sided to me,” Di- 
ana remarked. “You had the match 
clinched from the very beginning.” 

Simultaneously her eyes and Malcolm’s 
fell upon the smudgy ball with the ripped 
seam that lay in her lap and rolled back 
and forth slightly as she rocked. The in- 
scription was turned toward Malcolm, and 
although it was half eradicated, he rec- 
ognized it immediately and looked at Di- 
ana questioningly. 

“I guess y-ou’re wondering how I came 
to have this,” she picked it up and held 
it out to him. “You see, it rolled out of 
the pocket of your racquet press just as 
you went through the door of the club- 
house after the match, and I picked it 
up.” 

He took the ball from her and turned 
it several times in his hands, then dropped 
it to the floor where it bounced once 
about two inches then lay still. 

“It’s dead,” Malcolm said, picking it 
up. “I can’t use a ball in but one match — 
that’s their lifetime for me. But I thank 
you for returning it, even if it isn’t much 
good.” 

“Well, if it can’t be used any more, 
don’t you think finders might be keep- 
ers?” Diana asked. 

The question with its rather bold hint 
seemed to take Malcolm unawares, and 
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he flushed and shifted his position nerv- 
ously. 

“I don’t see why not,” he managed to 
say at length, handing the ball back to 
her. 

She tossed it into the air a little dist- 
ance and caught it, then turned the in- 
scription upward and studied it intently 
for an instant. 

“I’ll keep it always as a souvenir of 
this match — and of the three-seasonal 
champion,” she smiled. “I wouldn’t take 
anything for having seen you play.” 

“How long are you going to be here?” 
Malcolm inquired, and the sudden change 
of subject was plainly noticeable. 

“As long as I can keep her,” Stephen 
spoke up for the first time. “Come around 
sometime while she’s here, Malcolm. We 
have some mighty fine horses, and Diana 
is a splendid rider.” 

“Thanks a lot, Mr. Winship,” Malcolm 
bowed. “I’ve always wanted to get on 
one of those horses of yours.” 

“Well, why not make it tomorrow 
then?” Diana invited. “I like to ride every 
day, but I must confess that I hate to 
go alone. How about it?” 

“Nothing would suit me better,” he 
declared. “What time?” 

“Not too early,” Diana urged. “I 
couldn’t afford to miss my morning nap 
—not even to go riding with a tennis 
champion. How about eleven?” 

Eleven suited Malcolm all right, so it 
was arranged, and he took his departure. 

“Bully for you, Uncle Stephen!” Diana 
beamed on her uncle as she paid him the 
compliment when Langhoff had gone. 

“Why, what have 1 done to be bullied 
for?” Stephen seemed puzzled. 

“Mentioning the horses, stupid,” his 
niece reminded him. “That was a capital 
idea, and I could kiss you for thinking of 
it” 

“Very well, don’t forget that, and I’ll 
give you the privilege as soon as we’re 
alone.” 

The rest of the afternoon and evening 
passed satisfactorily for Diana, for 
everything she did was tinted with the 
pleasant thought of the ride that was to 
take place on the morrow She took her 


riding habit from its hanger and searched 
it carefully for spots and blemishes, then 
gave it to the maid to be pressed well. 
She wiped the dust from her boots and 
oiled them herself so that she might be 
sure the job was well done, and the next 
morning at ten-forty-five when she stood 
before her mirror arrayed in the intri- 
cately-cut breeches, the shining boots, a 
softly- woven sweater, and smooth felt 
hat, carrying heavy kid gloves in her 
hand and swingring her gold-tipped crop 
by the handle, she smiled with satisfac- 
tion at the reflection which the mirror 
threw back at her and felt that her con- 
quest was begun. 

Malcolm looked very handsome in his 
white polo breeches and white shirt, with 
gleaming black boots and a jaunty little 
black cap, and as soon as he arrived, 
they started for the stable. 

“Here is some lunch Margie fixed for 
us in case we didn’t want to hurry back 
for lunch here,” Diana explained as she 
handed him a basket with mysterious- 
looking packages visible through the op- 
enings in the wicker sides. 

The horses were saddled when they 
reached the stable, and it seemed to Diana 
that someone with the eye of an artist 
must have selected them. Hers was a 
beautiful chestnut color that looked love- 
ly with her riding outfit of soft tan, while 
the horse that Malcolm was to ride was 
shining black that offset his white 
breeches and shirt and matched his black 
boots and cap admirably. 

The bridle path down which they 
started was of the winding, picturesque 
type for which the Vermont hills are 
famous. Sweet-scented laurel and jasmine 
grew in profusion along the sides of the 
narrow trail, and vines heavy with foli- 
age and flowers covered the sharp rocks 
of the cliffs that overhung the path and 
trailed down to brush against their 
shoulders as they passed. 

It was like the rides Diana had read 
about in novels and had seen the hero 
and heroine of a motion picture take, but 
she had always doubted whether they 
actually existed in real life for people 
like herself. She found Malcolm amaz- 
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ingrly interesting and the possessor of an 
astounding wit that kept her continually 
on her guard to think up bits of repartee 
that could match his keen remarks. He 
was all she had hoped he would be — and 
more. She had expected a good tennis 
player with a rather dull wit and unin- 
teresting conversation. Instead, she found 
her ideal man — the kind of man that, like 
the beautiful bridle path, she didn’t think 
existed. 

Malcolm had discovered Diana’s buoy- 
ant interest in people and things wonder- 
fully refreshing. She seemed so free from 
pretense, so genuine, so straightforward 
— and he admired her for it. Her gay lit- 
tle laugh rang through the crisp air and 
re-echoed from the overhanging crags, 
and he loved its spontaneity. Like Diana, 
it was genuine and wholesome. 

“Do you play tennis?” Malcolm asked 
her suddenly as they rode side by side 
along the trail, their reflections shimmer- 
ing back up at them from the surface of 
the crystal-like stream that meandered 
along the rocks and rippled around the 
end of a tree-trunk fallen across its path. 

Diana had been waiting all morning 
for him to ask her this question for, after 
what Uncle Stephen had told her yester- 
day, she knew he would, yet when he ac- 
tually uttered the words, they made her 
start and flounder about rather helpless- 
ly for an answer. 

“I love it,” she said Anally, evading 
a direct answer and hoping ardently that 
he would not realize that she was dodging 
the issue. 

“How about a game sometime then?” 

“With you?” She put genuine feeling 
into that question, for she could visualize 
the results of a tennis game between her 
and Malcolm even if she could play fairly 
well. 

“Sure,” he returned, “I'm no ogre.” 

“No, but you’re a champion, and after 
all, that does make some difference. I’d 
be petrified.” 

“Oh, come on,” he insisted. “I’ll prom- 
ise not to send them very hard, and any- 
way, I’m sure you play a good game. You 
just look like the type.” 


Diana smiled grimly at the irony of 
this remark. Why, she had never had a 
tennis racquet in her hand, and that fact 
had never seemed queer to her until she 
met Malcolm. Now if he had proposed a 
game of golf, things would have been 
entirely different, and she wouldn’t have 
hesitated a moment for she was absolute- 
ly sure of herself there. But tennis — The 
very way the final s of the word hissed 
when one said it annoyed her, and she 
knew the game itself, if she should try 
to play it, would annoy her much more. 
She was groping for something to say 
when Malcolm spoke again. 

“Well, are you going to wait all day? 
Will you play with me?” 

“I suppose I will if you’ll promise not 
to hit the balls real hard,” she said with 
a queer, wan smile, then she could have 
bitten her tongue out for having accepted 
his invitation. 

“Good, we’ll do it tomorrow,” she heard 
him say. “Let’s make it tomorrow after- 
noon sort of late, though, so it won’t be 
so hot. About five o'clock?” 

“All right,” she said without feeling, 
inwardly praying that a thunderstorm 
would interfere. 

They rode on for sometime before Di- 
ana was like her old self again. She was 
quieter and more reserved, but mercifully 
Malcolm seemed not to notice. His witti- 
cisms continued, and whenever Diana’s 
dull brain could think of something clev- 
er, she said it and forced a laugh so that 
he would not know. 

“I wonder how this lunch is keeping,” 
he ventured at length, lifting the lid of 
the basket and peering inside curiously. 

The hint was so naive that it made Di- 
ana laugh heartily for the first time since 
he had proposed the tennis game. 

“I guess it is time for us to eat,” she 
agreed. “Where shall it be?” 

“Why, I never said anything about eat- 
ing,” he grinned sheepishly. “I only had 
the welfare of the food at heart.” 

“But I know what’s behind that,” she 
laughed, “and I’m inclined to think you’re 
right, so let's give ourselves nourishment. 
There's an adorable little waterfall up 
here farther on and a nice big flat rock 
beside it. How about that?” 
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"Sounds romantic, 1 ” Malcolm averred, 
"so let’s hurry. I’ll bet you can’t catch 

ft 

me. 

He administered a sharp lick to his 
horse’s shank and plunged ahead, leaving 
Diana to chase him in a cloud of dust. 
She accepted the challenge that he had 
thrown out and likewise applied her 
crop. Then for several minutes the two 
of them crouched low on their horses’ 
backs as they flashed past the cliffs on 
either side and fairly flew around the ab- 
rupt turns in the narrow path. 

"Is this the place?” he asked when 
Diana stopped her horse by the side of 
his. He pointed to a low flat rock which 
ended in a ledge that extended across the 
stream and over which the water dropped 
several feet. 

"Right!” she aflfirmed. “I’m proud of 
you for recognizing it.” 

They dismounted and hitched th^ir 
horses, then opened the lunch basket and 
set about discovering what it contained. 

There was a clean, white tablecloth to 
be spread on the rock, and there were 
dainty paper napkins with quaint, old- 
fashioned ladies parading the borders. 
But best of all there was delicious food 
to satisfy two hungry youngsters — just 
the things Margie knew Diana liked, and 
the things she hoped Malcolm would like, 
too. 

Malcolm helped himself many times to 
the sandwiches and dressed eggs, declar- 
ing that they were the smallest he had 
ever seen — and also the best. Diana en- 
joyed the lunch because he seemed to en- 
joy it. After all, he was such a boy. 
Those rebellious curls that the perspira- 
tion under his cap had made — they were 
just like she had thought every real lit- 
tle boy should have, and Malcolm was 
running true to type. 

After they had finished eating and 
packed the remnants of the lunch back 
into the basket, they stretched out on the 
rock in the shade by the side of the 
waterfall where Diana could dabble her 
hand in the cool stream and feel the 
drops of spray on her face. Then they 
became more serious, and Diana realized 
that the romantic atmosphere of the 


rendezvous was having a noticeable ef- 
fect 

“You’re not like any other person I’ve 
ever met, Diana,” Malcolm told her 
frankly. 

She tumed her face toward him and 
smiled brightly. 

“I can return that compliment,” she 
said, “that is, if it is a compliment.” 

“Most girls nowadays seem so arti- 
ficial,” he mused. “I can’t understand 
them or ever feel close to them. But it’s 
different with you,” he said turning to 
her. "Why, I feel as though I’ve known 
you always — and here it’s been only a 
day.” 

"I feel that way about you, too, Mal- 
colm,” her eyes were very serious. “It’s 
queer, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know that it’s so queer,” 
he remarked. “Certainly everybody in the 
world isn’t a sham, a pretense — making 
people think they’re something they’re 
not, and it doesn’t seem so strange that 
two of those people should meet. I’ve 
been hunting someone like that for a long 
time, and I’ve always believed I’d find 
her.” 

Diana turnd her face back toward the 
stream so that he might not see the tears 
that blurred her eyes. She could not bear 
to meet his gaze after that remark, for 
she felt guilty, and she wanted to cringe 
and sneak away — to escape from that 
feeling. His words kept ringing in her 
ears, “Certainly everybody in the world 
isn’t a sham, a pretense — making people 
think they’re something they’re not.” Yet 
what else was she — making him think she 
played tennis well just because she feared 
losing his admiration? 

She did not speak for so long that Mal- 
colm sensed that something was wrong, 
Propping himself on one elbow he leaned 
over and looked at her, was startled at 
the tears in her eyes. 

“Why, Diana!” he cried, turning her 
face toward him very gently. “What is 
it?” 

“Nothing, Malcolm, only I was just 
thinking how beautiful a real friendship 
con be until something comes along to 
break it up.” 
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“But nothing will break ours up,” he 
consoled, “for it is already more than a 
mere friendship.” 

And he leaned down and found her 
quivering lips with his steady ones and 
implanted there the tenderest kiss she 
had ever known. 

It was late afternoon before they gave 
their horses a final drink from the little 
stream, adjusted the saddles, and climbed 
lazily into them. Their journey home was 
slow, and their conversation was entirely 
different from that with which they had 
amused themselves earlier that day. 

Diana was deep in thought, wondering 
what she should do in regard to the ten- 
nis match that was scheduled for the next 
morning. Should she do the fair thing 
and tell him that she could not play, that 
she had never even tried, and thus run 
the risk of losing him forever? Or should 
she try to think of some other scheme that 
would keep up the pretense she had begun 
and make him think she was something 
she wasn't? She hated to deceive him, for 
that was the thing he hated most, and 
she disliked to win his love that way. But 
if he were that narrow-minded, it seemed 
the only way — and she couldn't afford to 
lose him. That would be too much ! 

They reached the stable just at dusk, 
and Malcolm jumped from his saddle and 
went to help Diana alight. When her 
foot touched the ground, there was a 
rock in the way— she had seen it there — 
and it turned treacherously when she put 
her weight upon it. She would have fallen 
had Malcolm not been there, and as it 
was she uttered a groan and grasped her 
ankle. The pain was only momentary 
and not really as great as slie pretended, 
but the incident had given her an idea, 
and she realized fully how conveniently 
she could use a sprained ankle in view 
of what was to happen the next day. 

Malcolm picked her up in his arms and 
carried her into the house, then when the 
maid brought hot water, liniment, and 
bandages, he himself bathed the injured 
ankle, massaged it, and bound it securely. 

“That shouldn't give you much trouble,” 
he declared finally as he arose from his 
kneeling position at Diana's feet. 


“What will this do to our tennis game 
tomorrow?” she managed to inquire fee- 
bly even in spite of her fear of mentioning 
the subject. 

Malcolm shook his head dubiously. 

“Can't tell yet,” he said slowly, “but 
I believe it won't interfere with the game 
any. You know, the more exercise you 
give an injury like that the better it is 
for it. I'll call you in the morning and 
find out about it. If you can bear your 
weight upon it by then enough to walk 
on it, you won't have any trouble playing 
tennis.” 

Diana didn't know what else he said 
before he finally left the house. She was 
beginning to wonder if her little scheme 
was going to work after all, or whether 
Malcolm — athlete that he was and so 
accustomed to strained ankles — would in- 
sist that she play regardless. 

She worried about the matter the rest 
of the night, and finally managed to go 
to sleep only after she had tried to con- 
sole herself with the thought that maybe 
it would be raining in the morning when 
she awoke and things would take care of 
themselves. 

But the bright rays of the spring sun 
were the very things that made her first 
open her eyes the next morning, and 
Diana sighed heavily when she realized 
what a beautiful day it was going to be. 

Her breakfast was served in bed, and 
while she sat propped back on a mound 
of pillows munching crisp toast and sip- 
ping fragrant coffee she tried to decide 
what to do. She had already examined the 
supposedly-injured ankle and found it 
no different in appearance or feeling from 
its sound mate except for a few wrinkled 
bandages that were still trailing from it, 
having loosened during the night She 
removed these and cast them aside, then 
pressed her fingers hard against her ankle 
at various points in order to try to make 
it pain her. But it was no use. It just 
wasn't sore any more, and she couldn’t 
convince herself that it was. 

Malcolm telephoned her just before 
lunch time to ask if the ankle felt well 
enough to play at least a few games 
of tennis that afternoon. 
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“Oh, Malcolm,” Diana whined pitiful- 
ly, proud of herself for the convincing 
note of sorrow which she managed to let 
creep into her voice, “it still hurts mighty 
bad, and I just don’t see how I can stand 
to play on it today. I can’t even bear to 
walk on it yet.” 

Malcolm had expressed his disappoint- 
ment at having to postpone the game 
until Diana thought her ankle was suf- 
ficiently recovered, but he was willing. 
She insisted that he go ahead and find 
someone to play with and not let her ab- 
sence interfere with his game. 

“And if, by this afternoon late,” she 
promised him, “my ankle is feeling better 
and some of the swelling has gone out of 
it, maybe I can get Uncle Stephen to 
bring me out there in the car and I can 
watch you play. Don’t count on that too 
much, but I’ll try my best to be there.” 

So Diana considered the thing ar- 
ranged. 

She didn’t see Uncle Stephen until 
noon, but she entertained him during the 
meal with the story of the horseback ride 
and the hurt ankle. Stephen manifested 
great interest and laughed lustily at Di- 
ana’s fears and worries. 

“Forget it all,” he advised. “Go ahead 
and have a strained ankle as long as you 
find it convenient but don’t let it inter- 
fere with your fun here in any way. I 
warned you about young Langhoff and 
told you what a fanatic he is on the sub- 
ject of tennis. You shouldn’t be surprised 
that you’re having to use a hoax to get 
around him there.” 

“But you said I’d find him a good ath- 
lete and nothing else,” Diana argued, 
“and I’ve found him much more than 
that. Don’t you see, Uncle Stephen, I 
love Malcolm Langhoff?” 

Stephen laughed again — a queer laugh 
with an obscure meaning, and it puzzled 
Diana. 

“You mean you think you love him,” 
he corrected. 

I know it,” his niece insisted. “In fact, 

I know it so well that I’m sure something 
desperate will happen if we should split.” 

VN ell, don’t worry any more about it 
now/* Stephen said, getting up from the 


table and throwing down his napkin un- 
folded — an annoying habit of his, “I’ll 
come for you about five this afternoon, 
and we’ll drive out to Mountain Inn. You 
can rest your eyes and heart on the scen- 
ery and think of Malcolm back at the 
club playing tennis in the heat. Does that 
suit you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she cried enthusiastically. 
“I’ll be ready on time.” 

Diana was ready at the appointed hour, 
and promptly at five she heard Stephen’s 
car turn into the driveway and stop at 
the front door. 

The drive to the inn was wonderful. 
The mountains swathed in deep, hazy 
purple loomed on all sides and faded 
away in the distance, exuding an atmos- 
phere of peace and tranquility. The 
breeze, cool and crisp, was a contrast to 
the sultry air of the city, and it made 
Diana’s cheeks glow and her eyes spar- 
kle. 

The inn itself was an adorable rustic 
affair perched high on a mountain ledge 
that overlooked a peaceful green valley 
dotted with tiny shacks from whose chim- 
neys spirals of blue smoke wound upward. 

For a long while after they arrived, 
Diana and Stephen sat on the veranda of 
the little inn and talked. She loved to talk 
to her uncle; he was so level-headed, so 
sure that things would turn out all right, 
so consoling. But somehow today Steph- 
en’s words of comfort did not seem to 
cure the ache in Diana’s breast or still 
the fluttering around her heart. She 
couldn’t get Malcolm out of her mind. 
Perhaps it was because he had told her 
how he loved these mountains and how 
he liked to come to this very little inn to 
dance. Why, she remembered that he had 
even asked her to come there with him 
sometime, and she had promised that she 
would. She wondered now if they would 
ever dance together there. 

Dark came on rather rapidly, and be- 
fore they realized it, the quaint old cuckoo 
clock in the hall was striking eight. 

“Eight o’clock, and we haven’t had a 
bite of dinner!” Stephen was appalled 
that the time had slipped up on them so 
stealthily. 
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When they went into the dimly-lighted 
dining room, there were many people 
there, some eating, others dancing by the 
music of the orchestra while waiting for 
the next course. 

Diana and Stephen gave their orders, 
then sat back and watched the dancers. 

“You know,” Stephen said with a queer 
grin, “I haven't danced in quite a while, 
but I believe I could do fairly well with 
you for a partner if you think you could 
stand it.” 

Diana accepted the proposal readily, 
and together they glided on to the floor 
and mingled with the crowd of dancers. 

“Why you're a splendid dancer, Uncle 
Stephen!” There was a note of genuine 
surprise in her voice. 

“I used to dance lots,” he said dream- 
ily, “and this was always my favorite 
place.” Then, changing his tone, “How's 
the ankle bearing up?” 

“Oh, it's coming along nobly,” Diana 
chuckled. “It doesn't even remember be- 
ing hurt.” 

They returned to their table and ate 
the first course of the dinner they had 
ordered, listening to the soft music and 
the swish of the dancers' feet across the 
highly-polished floor. When they had 
finished, Diana proposed another dance, 
so they left their little table once more. 

They had been dancing only a few 
minutes when Diana heard a very famil- 
iar voice at her elbow say, “May I cut 
in?” Then she saw Stephen's face go 
white. Turning quickly, she looked up 
into Malcolm’s eyes, felt his arm tighten 
around her, and knew they were gliding 
away. Malcolm here! 

I thought the ankle was too sore and 
swollen to play tennis or even to walk 
on,” she heard him say accusingly. “It 
seems queer that dancing doesn't hurt it.” 

Her brain was reeling, her temples 
throbbing violently, and an awful ringing 
in her ears almost drowned every other 
sound. But Malcolm’s voice was clear 
enough, even above the ringing. 

“I see it's not swollen,” he remarked 
caustically, pausing a moment and look- 
ing down at Diana's ankle. “Why did you 
lie to me, Diana?” 


She was about to cry, and tears — 
scalding, blinding tears — were already 
blurring everything. She grasped his arm 
and led him out on the veranda to escape 
from the crowd and the noise. 

“I had to do it, Malcolm,” she sobbed, 
trying to make him see the predicament 
she was in. “I can't play tennis; I've 
never even tried to play — and I couldn't 
bear to tell you and hear the awful 
things you'd say. You'd have hated me. 
Uncle Stephen said you didn't have any 
use for a girl who couldn't play.” 

She paused a moment and dabbed at 
the tears that welled over her lids and 
trickled down her cheeks leaving hot 
trails behind them. Then she plunged on. 

“I could hardly stand it yesterday when 
you kept talking about people who pre- 
tend they’re something they're not, and I 
wanted to tell you everything then, but 
I was afraid I'd lose you. I did lie to you, 
and I'm sorry, but it seemed the only 
way. I see now that it was the wrong 
way.” 

Malcolm listened to her explanation 
without a w r ord, cold, steely glints light- 
ing his eyes. 

“It's true, Diana,” he admitted when 
she finished, “that I do admire girls who 
play a good game of tennis, but it is also 
true that I admire far more those who 
tell the truth and don't pretend.” 

And with that he turned and strode 
away from her and was swallowed up in 
the gayety inside. 

The next morning a package came to 
Malcolm through the mail. When he had 
broken the cords and torn away the wrap- 
pings, there lay revealed a smudgy tennis 
ball with a seam that was beginning to 
rip. On the side that was turned upward 
he recognized the lettering, “M. Lang- 
hoff.” 

Inside the box there was a card bearing 
a few words in Diana's handwriting. 

“I don't suppose I'd better keep this 
any longer,” he read, “for it's dead, too. 

It looks like you've won a love set this 
time.” 

Smiling slowly, the boy picked the ball 
up, turned it over carefully in his hand, 
(Continued on page twenty-six) 
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BOOKSHELF 
I Feel Better Now 


BY MARGARET FISHBACK 
(Reviewed by Betty Hunt) 



ARGARET FISHBACK has giv- 
en us something entirely new in 
her book of Poetry, “I Feel Bet- 
ter Now." In her verses there is 
the lightness, the blase-ness, the 
insouciance that is characteristic 
of, and only of, the immigrant New York- 
er. Her cleverly worded ideas are distinct- 
ly flippant, unmistakably cynical. It is 
rather difficult to compare her work to 
that of any other modern poet as she has 
such an original style of her own. Perhaps 
she more nearly approaches Dorothy 
Parker than anyone else, and yet she out- 
Parkers Parker sometimes in that she 
has more flippancy on the surface and 
never pretends to reach for the depths 
that her contemporary often hints at. 

Undoubtedly Miss Fishback is the most 
modern of the poets — and yet one hesi- 
tates to call her a poet in the true sense. 
Her work rhymes, but poetry is a rather 
exaggerated name for it Its charm lies 
not in the poetic beauty of the thought 
expressed, not in the exquisite structure 
of stanzas, not in the perfection of pol- 
ished rhythm, but rather in the lilting 
doggerel, and in the novel twists she gives 
to her expressions. Perhaps some ex- 
amples of her work would express better 
than criticism just what her style is: 


‘7n your inimitable way 
You grow more charming every day , 
Which naturally means for me 
Increased susceptibility .” 


Another humorous example: 

“It's easy now to get a meal 

From eager gentlemen and sporty; 
But how will they be apt to feel 
And who will feed me when Pm forty” 

In a Study in Dazzling Anatomy she 

says: 

“ Resplendent Sherman sits on his steed , 
A fiery nag of the finest breed , 

But I can't make out to save my skin 
Where the General Stops and the horse 
starts in.” 


Miss Fishback was graduated from 
Goucher college in 1927 and from there, 
went straight to work at Macy & Com- 
pany department store. There she became 
the assistant advertising manager, writ- 
ing her advertisements in some of the 
same charming rhyme that her latest 
book abounds in. To advertise rose-bushes, 
she writes: 

4 7’tw aware I do not know 
How to make a rose-bush grow 
But Pm confident I could 
If the Rockefellers would 
Lend me space enough to learn 
In a corner of the Km 
Which they harbor by the stoop 
Of their Fifty-fourth Street coop.” 


And again: 

“Never let me feel your love 
Is a sa fe abiding thing , 
Even from the day I shove 
On the placid wedding ring.” 


She can always be depended on for a 
good laugh. Whenever you feel morbid 
or blue, whenever you cannot find any- 
thing to amuse you, it is my sincere advice 
that you pick up Fishback and forget 
your cares in her novel cynicism. 
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Childhood’s Laughter and Tears 

(A Review of Summer Holiday by Sheila Kaye-Smith, Rietta Bailey) 


NCE again at Platnix Farm, the 
loveliest, the veriest lovely place 
on earth to spend a glorious 
“Summer Holiday,” five and sev- 
en are off at once to explore the 
beloved familiar places which 
are never changed — not even the anthills. 
And if it were not for Pearl that day of 
all days would end peacefully. There is 
no use in Moira’s saying that Pearl 
“stops” up later than Trimmer when 
Trimmer “stops” up every night until 
ten, and besides Pearl would die if she 
“stopped” up all night. Only a threat 
f rom mrrse would silence the rivalries be- 
tween Trimmer and Pearl. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith in her Summer Hol- 
iday is truly the “creator of a little 
world.” She takes for her little world 
this time, the wonderful days of child- 
hood, its glorious imagination, its tears 
not quite gone when they are forgotten 
in the exquisite realization of some new 
thrill taking the place of the old disap- 
pointments. Selina, seven, Moira, five! 
What a life Selina did lead, carrying such 
a keen conscience, while reckless Moira 
gloried in her sins. The battles between 
Trimmer and Pearl! Trimmer, Selina's 
make-believe little girl, was everything 
beautiful and grand; and her clothes were 
made of flowers — all flowers. Her shoes 
had gorgeous rubies and diamonds. And 
Trimmer, even though she was named for 
father's old horse, lived in beautiful 
Rosa villa with a thousand rooms in it. 
Trimmer never had to go to bed; she 
didn't have a Nurse or a Mother, and 


nobody told her “don't.” Trimmer wasn’t 
ever afraid ; she was always happy. Pearl, 
Moira's little girl (invented just to give 
a little competition to Trimmer) could not 
have been Trimmer's sister, even though 
Moira said she was. She just couldn’t 
have been. Pearl wasn't glorious even a 
little bit. 

Through the glorious summer days 
Moira and Selina, sometimes playing 
with sisterly affection, sometimes even 
sacrificing self for the beloved sister, and 
often, very often, not so loving live in the 
pages of the book. 

Miss Kaye-Smith has relived her child- 
hood in this book. It strikes no false note. 
Nurse's lack of understanding. Selina's 
fears, Moira's screams lasting a whole 
afternoon, Moira's superiority, her in- 
variable success in having the Last 
Mouthful, the wonderful games of the 
two played with each other while they 
played ordinary proper games with other 
children, their idol Maidee, the farmer’s 
daughter whom they envied in everything 
she did — all are there. You will sympa- 
thize with Selina in her struggle against 
taking Maidee's tortoise; you probably 
had just as hard a time trying not to 
pinch the freshly baked cake and ended 
in persuading yourself that one tiny pinch 
off the back wouldn't matter. 

Read Summer Holiday; it is different 
from most things you will read, but it 
is exactly like the child you were, es- 
pecially if you are fortunate enough to 
have a Moira. 



Love Set 


(Continued from page twenty-four) 


looked long at the lettering then put 
it back into its wrapping. He took a pen- 
cil from the table at his side, and turn- 
ing the card, he wrote a few' lines. With a 


smile he read the card — “You're wrong; 
that's one love set I lost. Let's try another 
one tomorrow?” Then he dropped the card 
into the box with the ball. 
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LA VENDER 


ACQUAINTANCE 

The touch of your life against mine has 
been this to me — 

Brushing against a gold butterfly* s 
wing; 

A bit of the moondust has clung in the 
passing 

Leaving a fairy gift — deep urge to sing. 

It has been like the great ache of a sunset 
Flooding the world , benediction of 
light; 

Been like the stillness , the quiet caressing 
Of the last solemn hour coming just be- 
fore night. 

If there has come to YOU one hour of 
gladness 

From the companionate hours we*ve 
spent , 

There has been some recompense for my 
living then; 

1 can go on with a smile— content. 

SONNET 

Laughter that like falling rain 
Covers up the dryness of the land 

You offer for approval , hearts in pain — 
Disguised to glisten as the copper sand , 

At best you do not flaunt yourself at 
those 

Whose grief is obvious and plain to see ? 

Whose tear 8, as might the petals of a 
rose , 

Fall one by one , quite silently. 

For I have seen you creep inside a soul 
That has been burned and scarred 

To lie there until, becoming bold , 

You burst forth from the lips thus 
barred, 

I charge you, Laughter, in the name of 
one 

Who has best used you: So live untH 
the world is done. 

Harriett Campbell. 


THE MOUNTAIN 

Oh, mountain, beloved of God, 

The blue sky for your head gear. 

The forest for your petticoat! 

In all thy colors thou art beautiful. 

Thy spring green, thy autumn brown, 
Thy rainy grey! 

Oh, mountain, help me to be as thee — 
Strong and tall above the world , 

With fortitude that defies the elements. 

Oh, God, make me brave for life! 

With humility to don — and to grace, 

Thy every garb. 

Martie Oattis. 
CONSTANCY 

They told me we should lose over love 
In time; that we should cease to know 
A smile unthin in answer to the smile 
Of each other, and cease to feel a glow 
About our hearts each time we hear 
The value of friends mentioned. They 
said 

We should cease to care if we were apart 
And should not want the other when we 
played 

But I have not found it so. You are 
dearer, 

If such be possible, than you were be- 
fore. 

Constantly you and I are nearer 

In our understanding — and I love you 
more. 

Elizabeth Moseley. 

MEMORY 
My memory’s a sky 

Of mist- filled midnight blue; 

It*s only lighted by 

My star-hung hours with you. 

Agnes Highsmith. 
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THE EROTHESIAN — Lander College. 

We have been receiving your magazine 
for several years, and we certainly en- 
joyed your last delightful number. The 
poetry was quite wholesome, but it was 
your short stories that held our interest. 
Lamp Light , especially, was very well 
done. 

THE DISTAFF— Florida State College 
for Women. 

You have no idea what our exchanges 
with you mean to us. Your last issue was 
chock full of everything that a reader 
would want. Each of your stories hold 
just the amount of wit, pathos, or humor 
that is peculiar to their own plot or style. 
Return and Doctor of Philosophy , es- 
pecially deserve mention. Ace , a non-fic- 
tion article, also is very vivid, and should 
be mentioned here. Your poetry is so good 
that we are going to print some. We only 
wish that we had space to print it all. 

QUERY 

Because I*ve laughed the whole day long 
Do you think Pm glad? 

'o he very gay , my dearest 
Is so near to being sad. 

Eleanor Herbertson. 


ENDING 

Once in a storm I saw a pine tree fall 

Torn from the soil it loved as life; 

And with a crash that shook the lesser 
trees , 

It rested prone upon the silent earth . 

Same years ago I lost my faith in you. 

Hilda Jane Walters. 

IF I WERE 

A mournful April shower 
Had , seeking , flown 

Over low , green hills 

For a place to weep alone. 

Sparkling , diamond tears 
Fell on many a face; 

And stalwart, sorrowing trees 
Hung heavy with sodden lace. 

I too might like to weep 
If I were April , 

But , oh, a happy bluebell 
With tears l could not fill. 

Marjorie Stoner. 


